Don’t We Agree.... 
“Drink Florida orange juice for health!’ So said Mrs. D. 


Leigh Colvin, national president of the Women’s Christiana 
Temperance Union, when she visited Lakeland recently. Pretty 
Nelda Forehand (left) obliged by providing Mrs. Colvin with all 
the orange juice she could drink. 
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WHEN YOU USE V-C CITRUS FERTILIZERS 
you can see the results of V-C’s better 
plantfoods in the growth, health and 
vitality of your trees and in the bigger 
yields of better quality fruit you produce. 
This fruit has the size, shape, quality, 
color, weight and appearance the market 
prefers. Under its thin, tough peel, there 


is finer texture, better flavor, richer juice. 


V.C FERTILIZERS MAKE 


WHEN YOU USE V-C TRUCK FERTILIZERS 
you can see the results of V-C’s better 
plantfoods in the vigorous, healthy 
growth of your crops and in the bigger 
yields of better quality vegetables you 
produce. These vegetables are well- 
formed, fine-textured and take on a good 
finish. They stand up under shipping 
and reach the market in prime condition 


to bring top prices. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEE your friendly 
V-C Representative today! His service 
to you is based on complete, reliable, 
first-hand knowledge of the best methods 
of crop production in Florida. He is 
eager to help you see and get the larg- 
est possible return from your fertilizer 


investment. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida oN, 
f 
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Process of Control Measures Against 
~ White-Fringed Beetle . . . 


The topic assigned to me by Mr. 
Beale, “Progress of Control Meas- 
ures Against White-fringed Beetle’, 
may be approached from two dif- 
ferent angles: first, progress made 
been a considerable spread of the 
weevil from the comparatively 
small area in which it was found 
in 1936; and second, progress made 
in the development of control 
measures seeking to reduce crop 
injury. 

A study of maps depicting the 
area in the South now known to 
be infested with white-fringed 
beetle might lead the uninformed 
observer to believe that there has 
bee na considerable spread of the 
pest from the original quarantined 
area. We do not believe this to be 
the case. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that, through quarantine en- 
forcement, dissemination of the in- 
sect into non infested areas. in 
Florida and other states has been 
retarded. How, then, can we ac- 
count for the fact that the pest is 
firmly established over large areas 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, and 
that this information was not de- 
veloped until after the initial find- 
ing in 1936? In our opinion, white- 
fringed beetle was present in those 
areas at the time, or even before 
it was officially announced in 1936 
that a pest new to the United 
States had been found in west 
Florida. Let us examine the records 
to see if we can find anything to 
substantiate this theory. 


The first official reeord of the 
presence of white-fringed beetle 
was made in the late summer of 
1986 when it was found in the 
northeast corner of Okaloosa 
County and the northwest corner 
of Walton County, both in Florida. 
As is frequently the with 
newly introduced believed 
to be capable of causing serious 
economic losses, eradication was 
deemed desirable. In any erndica- 
tion project, full information as to 
the extent of the area infested is 
essential to the success of the en- 
deavor. Immediately following dis- 
covery of white-fringed beetle, in- 
spections were made in ever widen- 
ing circles away from the side of 
the initial infestations. It was soon 


case 
insects 


ARTHUR C. BROWN 
Commissioner, State 
Board 


Plant Plant 


learned that the insect was widely 
and firmly established in Escambia 
County, Florida, and in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, Further- 


more, it was learned that instead 
of one species, as was first thought 
to be the case, there were six , 
closely related species in the coun. | 
try. A few years later, white- 
fringed beetle was found in a num- 
ber of counties in North Carolina. 
(Continued on page 24) 


Why these easy-to-handle bags 
save time and manpower 


Growers, farmers, and manufac- 
turers are saving precious hours of 
handling time by specifying Multi- 
wall Paper Bags. 

These sturdy, compact bags save 
minutes all along the line. They are 
quick and easy to load . . . easy to 
stack . . . easy to open, too. 

So, the next time you order 
fertilizer, make sure you get it in 
Multiwall Paper Bags. 


MULTIWALL’S MULTIPLE 
ADVANTAGES INCLUDE: 


1. PROTECTION — Tough, moisture- 
resistant Multiwalls protect your fer- 
tilizer in storage or in transit. 

. ECONOMY — Multiwalls prevent 
waste. No siftage losses . . . and 
they empty clean. 

. EASE OF HANDLING—These bags are 
quickly loaded and handled with 
minimum labor. 

. CLEANLINESS — Sturdy, tight Multi- 


wall bags help to keep storerooms 
neat and clean. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


FLORIDA 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


1925 O'Sullivan Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


W. M. Palmer, Ocala; Phone—261 
T. F. Sheridan, Jacksonville; Phone—7-7173 
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Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers are doing a whale of a good job! 
Growers all over Florida are getting smoother, juicier, higher qual- 
ity fruit—and better vegetables, too—with the help of this rich, 
hard-working fertilizer. In fact, hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
our friends throughout the nation tell the 
same story—year after year, bigger, better 
crops with Armour’s Big Crop. Order a sup- ps . 
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ply today! |e Armour’s 
BIGCROP § 
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Research Needs In The 
Citrus Industry... 


It is perhaps as well that your 
speaker had only a few days in 
which to prepare this discussion of 
the research needs of the Citrus 
Industry. While the shortness of 
time made it impossible to  at- 
tempt a complete analysis, or 
append a list of references; it also 
discouraged the tendency to over- 
estimate what research can accom- 
plish. 

A story is told of three gentle- 
men who entered a cocktail lounge. 
One barely made _ it through the 
door to collapse on the floor. A 
second managed to hang his chin on 
the foot rail. The third gazed 
foggily at the dispenser of joy and 
forgetfulness. 

‘“‘What’s yours, 
that dignitary. 

“A double scotch and soda,” con- 
fidently replied the nearly vertical 
musketeer. 

“And your friend?’ indicating 
the man sagging on the rail. 

After a careful scrutiny the lead- 
er of the party estimated: “A 
single scotch and soda for him.” 

“And the other chap?” nodding 
toward the prostrate bon vivant. 

The spokesman turned, looked at 
the floor sniffer and shook his head 
from side to side. “Nothing for him. 
Nothing at all. He’s driving.” 


Chum?” inquired 


to dis- 
research, nor 


It is not my _ intention 
parage the value of 


J. L. HEID 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
Lake Wales, Florida, at Convention 
of National Canners’ Association, 
Atlantic City, Jan. 22. 


to deny the need for research in 
the citrus industry. The point is 
rather that research should not be 
expected to furnish an easy solution 
for all difficulties. 

This discussion will not attempt 
to indicate all research needs of 
the citrus industry. Instead an ef- 
fort will be made to describe three 
groups of problems which appear 
to be urgent to canners and which 
may be similar to problems which 
exist in other fruit and vegetable 
industries. While overlapping of 
these problems. prevents’ concise 
classification, the discussion will be 
divided into three parts: 

1 Market Research. 

2 Improvement and Standardiza- 
tion of Manufacturing Methods and 
Finished Products. 

38 The Development of 
Products. 

Market Research 

While it isn’t conventional to 
discuss market “research” before a 
group of technologists, in this in- 
stance, something is meant beyond 
surveys and analyses which tech- 
nologists consider important prelim- 
inaries to, essential bases for, and 


New 


integral parts of,—but 
themselves,—research. 

It appears fairly certain that one 
of the most urgent research needs 
of the citrus industry at the present 
moment is to determine by experi- 
ments and tests how the eating 
habits of the American public can 
be influenced so that the entire 
population will purchase and con- 
sume at least half of minimum 
nutritional requirements of citrus 
fruits and products, at prices which 
will return not less than the cost 
of production to growers of the 
fruit. As the entire crop of oranges 
and grapefruit is equivalent to less 
than a third of minimum needs 
such a development would ncessitate 
the importation of supplemental 
quantities of citrus fruits and pro- 
ducts and would stabilize the mar- 
keting of citrus fruits and products 
as staple foods. 

In considering our nutritional re- 
quirements of citrus as a basic food, 
it must be confessed that our know- 
ledge of nutrition hasn’t progress- 
ed very far since Ambrose Bierce 
defined a wholesome food as “A 
worm to a frog, a frog to a snake, 
a snake to a pig, a pig to a man, 
or a man to a worm.” 

On the other hand, when flavored 
and colored mixtures of sugar and 
citric acid, with a pinch of syn- 
thetic ascorbic acid are advertised 
to hospitals as health ‘foods” 


not in 





Six 
equivalent to fruit juice, and when 
packers of flavored and sweetened 
powdered milk (an excellent basic 
food requiring no crutches) add a 
few :synthetic vitamins and imply 
that'a glass of the beverage is 
equivalent to a four-color page-full 
of fruits, vegetables and other 
natural foods, it would appear thai 
the packers of citrus products sell- 
ing for less than the cost of produc- 
tion need to consider using all 
favorable evidence from reputable 
sources in promoting the nutritional 
importance of these foods. 

Surveys by ‘the National Research 
Council, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and other investigators 
unanimously egree that in this, the 
best fed nation in the world, half 
the people suffer from malnutrition, 
—not the gross deficiencies which 
are apparent to casual obeervation, 
but the hidden hungers which re- 
sult in subnormal development of 
bones, teeth and body tissues and 
in impaired resistance to infectious 
diseases. 

These curveys further reveal that 
it is not lack of availability of 


basic foods which is primarily re- 
sponsible for conditions which exist. 


On the contrary, the prevailing pat- 
tern of inferior food habits is: 
the substitution of excessive quan- 
tities of refined foods—such as 
sugar, starch, distilled liquors, re- 
fined oils, polished rice, highly mill- 
ed flour—for the basic natural 
foods which would supply minerals 
and vitamins necessary for normal 
development and health. There is 
no harm in refined foods, but the 
fact that they comprise a large 
portion of our diet emphasizes the 
importance of including in daily 
diets compensating quantities of 
natural foods richest in essential 
minerals and vitamins. These foods 
have been divided into six groups 
which are: 

1. Cereal products, particularly 
those. containing portions of the 
grain rich in minerals and vitamins, 

2. Dairy products, including 
milk, butter and cheese. 

3. Meat, fish and poultry pro- 
ducts, including eggs. 

4. Fruits and vegetables, 
erally. 

5. Fruits 
in carotene, and 

6. Citrus fruits. 

This discussion will be confined 
to citrus fruits and products, but 
it appears reasonable that the prob- 
lems affecting the packing and dis- 
tribution of these foods resemble 
those affecting the packing of other 
basic foods. Although a nutritional 


gen- 


and vegetables, rich 
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deficiency of great prevalence in 
all income groups is in food ele- 
ments abundant in citrus fruits; 
although our total crop of oranges 
and grapefruit is equivalent to only 
a third of our minimum require- 
ments for balanced nutrition; al- 
though the citrus’ industries in 
American producing areas are do- 
ing an excellent job of sales and 
publicity promotion and consumer 
advertising; although it is possible 
to produce and deliver to consumers 
oranges and grapefruit and canned 
juices at prices that make these 
foods outstanding bargains in to- 
day’s. food market,—recent prices 
have been at levels which failed to 
return costs of production and 
distribution. 

Consumers may purchase abund- 
ant supplies of canned citrus juices 
at less than a cent en ounce, less 
than the price of soda pop! Carbon- 
ated bevereges are pleasant and 
convenient thirst quenchers with 
no food value except their sugar 
content. Canned citrus juices are 
elso pleasant and convenient thirst 
quenchers with an approximately 
equal sugar content. In addition, re- 
search reports indicate that citrus 
juices are richest available food 
sources of ascorbic acid, citrin and 
inositol, and are good sources of 
naturally balanced B factors and 
minerals to compeneate for the 
large proportion of refined foods 
in American diets. 

When consumers fail to deplete 
markets of canned citrus juices at 
prices lower than soda pop, and 
growers receive less than produc- 
tions costs for fruit, research must 
be needed on the’ problem of 
altering American food habits so 
that sufficient citrus is eaten to 
protect the health of consumers and 
insure that this crop. is sold at 
prices which will encourage con- 
tinued production. 

Research sponsored 
tional Canners’ Association, the 
Florida Citrus Commission, the 
Nutrition Foundation, the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange and 
others has revealed the success of 
improved canning methods in re- 
taining water-soluble B and C 
vitamins in citrus juices. 

Citrus fruit has received its 
greatest publicity as a rich and 
stable source of vitamin C. Dr. C. 
G. King, Director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, discussing home 
methods of food preparation, 
stated: “With the exception of 
citrus juice, 80 to 90 per cent of 
the vitamin C content of the diet 
is regularly lost between the markct 


by the Na- 
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and the dinner plate.” 

Scoular and Bryan, reporting 
tests of school lunches pianned by 
dietitians and served at the North 
Texas Teachers College Demonstra- 
tion School found that the only day 
during the test period that lunches 
were not grossly’ deficient in 
ascorbic acid was when an orange, 
eerved as desert, supplied 97 per 
cent of the vitamin C content of 
that lunch. 


The spectacular value of citrus 
fruit as a source of vitamin C has 
been demonstrated in human and 
anima! tests on calcium metabolism 
and dental health. However, less 
well known nutritional factors in 
citrus fruit are of equal importance. 
Citrin, has no less value as a 
capillary fragility factor, although 
it has defied efforts to isolate and 
purify it without destroying potency. 
Evidence is accumulating, not only 
of its favorable influence upon 
the utilization of vitamin C, but 
also of its value in preventing 
blindness from hemorrhagic retini- 
tis and for treating certain forms 
of hypertension and psoriasis. Lim- 
ited evidence indicates that it may 
have value in preventing erythroblas- 
tosis in pregnancies involving Rh 
negative mothers and Rh _ positive 
infants. Citrus fruits are rich 
sources of citrin. Raw ox canned 
juice may supply normal needs, 
while sufficient concentrates for 
clinical requirements can be _ re- 
covered from peel residues from 
processing. 

Another vitamin abuadant in 
citrus fruits is inositel, which got 
a bad start because it failed to 
cure or prevent baldness, a virtue ' 
surmised or hoped for by early in- 
vestigators. It is now becoming 
recognized as a lipotropic _factor 
which may have a balancing in- 
fluence in minimizing damage to 
the liver as a result of unbalanced 
diets or self medicaticni with 
synthetic vitamins. As both citrin 
and inositel are abundant in citrus 
peel, these substances may contri- 
bute to the reputation dried citrus 
peel has as a “conditicner’” or 
“tonic” in cattle feeding! 

Citrus fruits are not only rich 
sources of ascorbic acid, citrin and 
inositol. They also contribute natur- 
ally balanced B complex factors and 
minerals to the diet. The facts un- 
covered to date are all in favor of 
the benefits to be derived by the 
public from trippling consumption 
of citrus fruits and juices. The 
problem of promoting e# general 
realization of these facts is some- 
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thing like the weathex :—people 
talk about it, but so far, relatively 
little has been done to extend and 
supplement standard advertising and 
sales promotion methods. It is 
reasonable to believe that packers 
of citrus juices may promote public 
recognition of the importance of 
these foods by working with pro- 
fessional people in a position to 
influence eating habits. This will 
include those who practise and 
teach medicine, dentistry, dietetics, 
home economics and a!lied sciences. 
The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has prepared a colored mo- 
tion picture which strikingly illu- 
strates the value of citrus juices in 
increasing the rate and _ strength 
of wound healing following abdom- 
inal surgery. This has been acclaim- 
ed by physicians, dietitians and 
nurses, and its success illustrates 
the possibilities in this field. 

An urgent research need of the 
citrus industry today is to deter- 
mine the quickest and most effective 
means for bringing to the entire 
American Public a realization that 
citrus fruits are not luxuries’ but 
staple foods. 

Six ounces of juice or an equival- 
ent quantity of fruit is necessary 
in the diet every day to avoid 
deficiencies. A pint or more per 
day is desirable for nursing and 
expectant mothers, for invalids and 
elderly people and for every one 
to furnish, together with other 
basic foods, optimum protection 
against such infections as colds. 

The problem of modifying the 
eating habits of sixty million Amer- 
icans isn’t an easy one. The culti- 
vation of educational agencies ic 
obviously desirable. Children ac- 
customed to regular adequate 
quantities of citrus juices and 
other basic foods in schooi lunches 
will take healthier bodies and sup- 
erior eating habits into their homes 
and adult lives. As public health 
and stabilized agriculture are both 
important to national welfare, gov- 
ernment support for educational 
work is warranted and should have 
a more permanent value than sub- 
sidies. 

Intensive 


of profes- 
sional groups in a position to in- 


cultivation 


fluence eating habits appears in- 
dispensible. The fact that all the 
answers aren’t readily apparent is 
evidence of the importance of mar- 
ket “research” to determine most 
effective channels which promotion 
should follow. Technologists should 
share in developing effective plans 
to this end. 


Improvement and Standardiz:tion 
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and Products 

Probably the second most urgent 
research need of the citrus products 
industry is for improvements «in 
processes and products. The citrus 
products industry has grown up 
fast. Citrus juice canning has be- 
come a leading industry within a 
few years. As a result of cut-and- 
try experimentation by federal, 
state, commercial, equipment and 
can manufacturers, and Canners As- 
sociation technologists, methods 
have been developed for (1) ex- 
tracting and screening juice with a 
minimum incorporation of undesir- 
able constituents, (2) handiing juice 
rapidly, continuously and uniformly, 
(3) avoiding unfavorable effects 
of enzyme action or contact with 
copper alloys, (4) de-aerating and 
de-oiling by methods which con- 
tribute to the standardization and 
stability of canned juice, (5) heat- 
ing and cooling juice rapidly and 
uniformly while it is agitated to 
avoid local overheating and (6) 
closing it in cans with a minimum 
of oxygen or other contaminants. 

As a result of these methods 
freshly canned juice from the best 
plants has a flavor and food value 
fully as good as that of raw juice. 
However, flavor and food value 
may deteriorate during storage at 
rates varying with type of fruit 
and storage temperature. Grape- 
fruit juice is most resistant to the 
unfavorable influence of high 
storage temperature. Other citrus 
juices, in the order of resistance 
to high temperature storage ere: 
orange-and-grapefruit blend; orange; 
tangerine; lemon and lime At uni- 
form temperatures (in an _ incu- 
bator) above 95 degrees F. citrus 
juices tend to deteriorate objection- 
ably within a few months. At aver- 
age storage temperatures, not ex- 
ceeding 80 degrees F., citrus juices 
maintain satisfactory quality for 
one or two years or longer. At 
a uniform storage temperature of 
O degree F., orange juice sealed in 
cans showed no appreciable loss in 
flavor or ascorbic after five 
years. 

Concentrated orange juice reacts 
similarly except that it is more 
subject to the unfavorable influence 
of high temperatures. When con- 
centrates are stored at excessive 
temperatures, the rates of darken- 
ing, staling and loss of 
acid follow parallel curves. 

At present, research needs of 
citrus juice canners and concentra- 
tors include fundamental work upon 
the ultimate composition: centrators 
include fundamental work upon 
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ultimate composition: the acids, 
glucosides, sugars, nitrogen com- 
pounds, enzymes, vitamins and 
other compounds present in varie- 
tics of fruit in each of the produc- 
ing areas as maturity progresses. 
While much information has been 
accumulated on the proximate com- 
position of citrus fruits, very little 
is: known regarding ultimate com- 
position. Assays for all known 
vitamins; accurate measurements of 
enzyme systems and similar work 
might supply informaticn which 
would be vzluable for improving 
maturity standards, processes and 
products and would probably con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the 
nutritional function of citrus fruits. 
A ovractical problem is further im- 
provement in juice extractors to 
increase sturdiness and ease of 
cleaning and secur? highe: yields, 
and better quality of juice. 

Another problem of importance 
is microbiological control. The first 
step: is in the delivery of fruit to 
extractors with as nearly _ sterile 
surfaces as may be practical. As 
most juice extractors require sizing 
of fruit, and fruit sizers are not 
designed for washing, the only prac- 
tical method of preventing infec- 
tiou of fruit by organisms accumu- 
lating on sizing equipment is to 
be certain that fruit delivered to 
sizers is sorted to completely re- 
move spoilage, and that fruit sur- 
faces are substantially free from 
microorganisms and are completely 
dry. 

Experience in our plant indicates 
thet thorough cleaning of fruit and 
equipment by effective detergents 
is more valuable than the use of 
antiseptics. Procedures have been 
developed which fermit holding 
microorganisms by colony count 
methods below 50,000 per ml. in 
raw juice under most operating 
conditions. Additional research is 
needed to improve detergents, and 
methods for cleaning fruit and 
equipment as unpasteurized pro- 
ducts._assume an_ increasing im- 
portance in the marketing: of citrus 
fruit. 

Other special problems arise in 
every phase of citrus products 
manufacture. Standardization of 
Citrus Final Syrup or molasses is 
currentiy urgent. This syrup is 
used in animal feeding and-in the 
fermentation industries us a cul- 
ture medium and as a source of 
fruit spirits. Wide variations exist 
in handling of citrus cannery resi- 
dues, in m2thods of liming and 
pressing, in degree of pre-heat 

(Continued on page 22) 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
Wage and Hour Contracts 


Canners, packers and handlers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables may 
find that their status with regard 
to the taking of certain exemptions 
from the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act may have changed 
—with resultant financial gains or 
losses—with the issuance recently 
of new definitions of the term “area 
of production” as used in the Act. 
The new regulations will be 


en- 
forced by the Wage and Hour 
Public Contracts Divisions of the 


U. S. Department of Labor begin- 
ning March 1. 
As most readers know, Congress, 


when it passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1938, provided 
for certain exemptions from the 


law’s minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour and from its overtime pro- 
visions requiring the payment of 
time and one half the regular rate 
of pay for all hours’ over 40 in 
any workweek. These provisions of 
the Act apply to workers engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate 
commerce, _ including occupations 
necessary to such production. 

Certain of these exemptions with 
respect to employees engaged in 
specified operation in the proces:- 
ing and handling of agricultural 
products will be determined by the 
new definitions of the term “area 
of production.” The new definitions 
were made necessary when the Su- 
preme Court in the Holly Hill Fruit 
Products case, invalidated a former 
definition because it included a 
test limiting the number of em- 
ployees in a plant. 

The new definitions, issued on 
December 25 by the Administrator 
of the Divisions are expressed in 
terms of mileage and population and 
do not include a test limiting the 
number of employees in an estab- 
lishment. Thus a cannery which 
was permitted to take exemptions 
from the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Act under 
the old definition, may not be able 
to do so under the new. The re- 
verse is true also. Some establish- 
ments may now take exemptions 
which they were denied under the 
old definitions. 


The new definitions are the re- 
sult of careful efforts to issue 
regulations along the lines indicated 
by the Supreme Court in the Holly 
Hill case. After the old definition 
was thrown out, the staff of the 
Divisions gathered economic data 
related to the specified operations 
on agricultural and horticultural 
commodities, held numerous. con- 
ferences throughout the nation, and 
conducted six formal hearings in 
the National offices. The confer- 
ences and the hearings were attended 
by representatives of both industry 
and labor. 

After the conferences and at the 
conclusion of the hearings, the Di- 
visions formulated the new defini- 
tions which distinguished generally 
between plants operating under 
“rural-agricuitural’”’ conditions as 
contrasted to those’ subject to 
“urban-industrial” conditions and 
which indicate for each agricultural 
or horticultural commodity or 
groups of commodities, the zones 
which would be deemed to be more 
or less near where the particular 
commodity is produced. 

Among workers who are exempt 
from both the minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of the Act are 
employees engaged within the area 
of production in handling, packing, 
storing, preparing in their raw or 
natural state, or canning fresh 
fruits and vegetables for market. 
Therefore, if your employees are 
engaged in such work, it is to your 
interest to know how the Divisions 
interpret the operations in ques- 
tion. 

“Handling” includes those phy- 
sical operations customarily per- 
formed in obtaining fresh fruits 
and vegetables, transporting them 
to and receiving them at the es- 
tablishment, weighing them, placing 
them in the establishment, and 
delivering the fruits and vegetables 
to warehouses or to transporting 


facilities. 
“Packing” includes those opera- 
tions involved in placing fresh 


fruits and vegetables in containers, 
and closing and fastening the con- 
tainers. 

“Storing” includes operations 
involved in placing fresh fruits and 


vegetables in storage rooms_ or 
other places when they are to be 
held prior to sale or shipment; 
taking care of these commodities 
while they are being so held; and 


removing them from. the storage 
rooms and _ transferring them to 
transportation facilities. 


The preparing of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in their raw or na- 
tural state includes such operations 
as cleaning, washing, polishing, 
grading, sizing, sorting, hand-pick- 
ing, coloring, cooling and wrapping. 

The term “canning” includes not 
only hermetically sealing and _ ster- 
ilizing or pasteurizing the fruits 
and vegetables, but also the neces- 
sary preparatory operations perform- 
ed on them before placing them in 
bottles, cans or other hermetically 
sealed containers. These operations 
may include all types of preparation 
such as cleaning, cutting, peeling, 
squeezing, mixing, heating and 
cooking, and placing the commodi- 
ties in containers. In addition, seal- 
ing and labeling the containers as 
well as placing them in cases or’ 
boxes are considered to be canning 
operations when performed as a 
part of the uninterrupted canning 
process. 


It should be pointed out that 
even though you are a canner, 
packer or handler within the area 
of production, not all your’ em- 


ployees are exempt, but only those 
who are actually engaged in per- 
forming the specified operations on 
the fresh fruits and vegetables for 
market. In other words, the exemp- 
tion does not ordinarily apply to 
all the employees in your plant, 
ameng whom may be office workers, 
maintenance men, and guards, just 
to mention some non-exempt classes 
of employees. In addition, if in 
any workweek you have employees 
who are engaged in both exempt 
and non-exempt operations, they 
will not be within the exemption 
during that workweek. 


It should be noted that the “for 
market” requirement - applies to 
each of the specified operations. 
Such operations are performed “for 
market” if the employer disposes 
of the commodities in the form in 
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which the exempt operation leaves 
them, but not if he is going to 
process the commodities further 
before marketing them. Thus if 
you are a canner and have certain 
of your employees engaged in can- 
ning vetgetables for ‘re-canning at 


a later time, such employees are 
not exempt as they are not can- 
ning for market. 


To be within the area of produc- 
tion under the new definition, your 
establishment must be located in 
the open country or in a rural com- 
munity and must have received 95 
percent of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables on which the handling, 
packing, storing, preparing in their 
raw or natural state, or canning op- 


erations are performed from 
normal rural sources of supply 
located not more than 15 miles 
from your establishment. 


As used in this definition, “open 
country or rural community” does 
not include any city, town or urban 
place of 2500 population or greater; 
or any area within one mile of the 
iimits of any city or town with a 
population of 2500 to 50,000; any 
area within three miles of any city 
with a population of from 50,000 
to 500,000; or any area within five 
miles of any city with a population 
of 500,000 or more. Population is 


determined by the latest available 
United States Census (1940), and 
miles are measured by a straight 
line. 

Assuming that the 15 mile dis- 
tance requirement is met your 


fresh fruits and vegetables will be 
considered to have come _ from 
‘normel rural sources of supply” 
if they are received from (1) 
farms; or (2) farm assemblers or 
othcr customary supplying estab- 
lishments which are located in the 
open country or in a rural com- 
munity; or (3) farm assemblers or 
other customary supplying estab- 
lishments which are not located in 
the open country or in a rural 
community provided it can be shown 
that the commodities actually were 
produced on farms within 15 miles 
from your establishment. 

The period for determining whether 
95 percent of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables are received from nor- 
mal rural sources of supply will be 
the last preceding calendar month 
in which operations were carried 
on for two workweeks or more. If 
your establishment is performing 
the specified operations on the 
fresh fruits or vegetables for the 
first time, the period will be the 
total time during which your estab- 
lishment has so operated until it 
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has been in operation for such a 
calendar month. 

You will note that this 95 per- 
cent requirement allows you a 65 
percent tolerance which may be 
very useful in that it will enable 
you to claim the exemption in spite 
of the fact that you may receive 
an occasional shipment from a re- 
mote farm, or other distant sup- 
plier, or some other source which 
you are unable to determine. 

You should determine the per- 
centage of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables received from normal rural 
sources of supply within the 15 mile 


distance by using such physical 
untis of measure as weight or 
volume. If however the _ different 
commodities which your establish- 


ment receives are cu:tomarily meas- 
ured in physical units that are 
comparable, as for example bushels 
and pounds, you may use dollar 
value as the unit of measurement. 


If it is apparent to you from the 
foregoing definition that your work- 
ers are not employed within the 
area of production as defined, you 
may nevertheless be entitled to 
other complete and partial exemp- 
tions from the overtime provisions 
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of the Act (but not from its 
minimum wage requirements), for 
a tote] of 28 weeks in the calendar 
year. These weeks need not be 
taken consecutively. 


One of these overi‘ime exemptions 
applies for a period of not more 
then 14 weeks in the calendar year 
to employees of an employer who 
is engaged in the packing, canning 
or first processing of perishable or 
seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables. 
“First processing” is ordinarily the 
making of the first change in the 
form of the raw material. The 
freezing of peas, for example, is a 
first processing operation. 

In addition, a limited exemption 
from the overtime provisions is 
provided for industries which have 
been found by the Administrator to 
be of a seasonal nature. The exemp- 
tion is restricted to not more than 
14 weeks in the calendar year. Dur- 
ing the exempt weeks, pszyment of 
at least time and one-half the regu- 
lar rate must be made for hours in 
excess of 12 a day or 56 a week. 
The packing, handling, _ storing, 
first processing, preparing in their 
raw or natural ctate, and canning 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CORRECT acid-alkali balance in your soil and supply plenty 
of essential calcium and magnesium through annual appli- 
cations of d/p DOLOMITE, and you'll find that you’ve taken 
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and unlocks acid-frozen plant food already in your soil. One 
application a year gives exceptional results. Plan now to ap- 
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CRIPPLED, BUT NOT DISABLED 


Not since the year of the “Big Freeze’, per- 
haps, has the Florida citrus industry been 
harrassed by so many and so annoying ills as 
during the present season. Of course, we have 
had the citrus canker and the Mediterranean 
fruit fly which for a time threatened the very 
existence of the industry. But they were 
solitary dangers, single enemies to be met 
and conquered—as they were. 

This season, the situation has been different. 
With the largest crop of citrus ever produced, 
we were first threatened by a tropical hurri- 
cane, which, providentially, passed us by with 
but little injury; then, through the early half 
ef the shipping season, with unseasonally 
warm weather, the fruit refused to ripen and 
remained green and immature on the trees; 
shippers trying to “beat the gun’ rushed 
much of this immature fruit to distribution 
centers, demoralizing the market and forcing 
the prices down below the cost of production; 
by the time cooler weather came .to ripen the 
fruit, prices had reached an all-time low; then 
came the freeze of February 6 which destroy- 
ed a heavy percentage of the fruit still remain- 
ing on the trees, resulting in an embargo to 
add to previous annoyances. 

With all these unfavorable conditions to 
contend with, it is little wonder that growers 
talked of chaotic conditions in the industry 
and faced the future with misgiving. But out 
of it all has come a determination to go for- 
ward with confidence and a united effort to 
solve our marketing and distribution problems, 
to the end that such chaotic conditions may 
never again afflict the industry. 

That the growers are fully aroused to the 
necessity of united action in the solution of 
problems brought about by the natural, and 
man-made, conditions which have prevailed 
this season is evident from the activity of men 
connected with every element and every fac- 
tion within the industry in consolidating the 
unity of purpose now so apparent and convert- 
ing it into unity of action. With men like Tom 
Swan, John Snively, J. William Horsey, 


Charlie Walker, members of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission and others taking the lead, 
every group within the industry is working 
toward the same end. 

With such intelligent and aggressive lead- 
ership, backed by an aroused group of grow- 
ers and shippers, the outlook for the forma- 
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tion of some organization, united in purpose 
and aggressive in action, is brighter today than 
it has been at any time in the past. The ex- 
periences of the present season have done 
more to unite all groups within the industry 
than any amount of oratory or cold logic could 
have done. 

The Florida citrus industry has taken a 
severe beating—but it is not disabled—nor 
disheartened. 


COLD DAMAGE SEVERE 


The freeze which visited most sections of 
the citrus belt on the morning of February 6 
(and repeated on the morning of February 
11) did a vast amount of damage to the Flor- 
ida citrus crop, and in some sections to the 
trees. 

The freeze was no respector of established 
rules, for in some sections normally considered 
“warm” the damage was extensive, while in 
some normally “cold’”’ spots it is described as 
negligible. 

Estimates vary exceedingly with location, 
and with the estimator, ranging all the way 
from negligible to upwards of fifty percent of 
the crop still remaining on the trees; and 
from no damage to fruit or bloom to killing 
of new growth and heavy damage to trees; 
The official preliminary Federal estimate is 
that fully twenty percent of the fruit on the 
trees, or 11,000,000 boxes, was a complete 
ioss, while at least another ten percent was 
more or less damaged, and that theré was 
considerable damage to trees. Most growers 
are inclined to believe that the Federal esti- 
mate is conservative, possibly too conservative. 
Even now, a full month after the _ initial 
freeze, a complete and accurate assessment of 
the damage is impossible. Certain it is that 
many groves will require extra care and at- 
tention if they are to quickly recover from 
the effects of the freeze and produce a nor- 
mal crop in the years to come. 


HORSEY PROPOSES CITRUS COUNCIL 


J. William Horsey, owner of extensive can- 
ning plants in Florida and elsewhere and 
president of a group of chain stores in Canada, 
has proposed a Citrus Council which would 
include in its membership not only members 
from the various branches of the industry, 
but also from chain and independent retail- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers, suppliers, transpor- 
tation agencies, state government, packers, 
canners and growers. 

The Florida Citrus Commission has appoint- 
ed a man to cooperate in the movement and 
many leaders in the industry as well as many 
out-of-state handlers of citrus fruits, have in- 
dicated their willingness to join in the move- 
ment and aid in the formation of the Council. 

“Let us enthusiastically join in a crusade 
to destroy the evil influences existing in this 
industry today and support sound principles 
that can protect and enhance the value of this 
great industry,” says Horsey. 
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THE CITRUS 


Citrus Products 
Technology 


Food Technology was one of the 
earliest arts practiced by primitive 
msn. Capturing or finding his foods 
where and when he could, this hun- 
ter and forager was impelled by 
jean seasons to develop’ crude 
methods of preservation by salting, 
smoking, drying and cool storage, 
before he learned to cultivate plant 
and, animal crops. 

However, the development of 
agriculture outstripped that of food 
Technology, and it is only within 
the last ten years that the applied 
science of processing and distribut- 
ing food products achieved’ the 
maturity of a national Institute of 
food technologists. 

Basic foods may be conveniently 
classed as grains, fruits, vegetables, 
spices, nuts, condiments, meats, fish, 
poultry and dairy products. Methods 
for processing fruits and vegetables 
are generally similar and _ are 
ordinarily considered together. With- 
in this field, citrus product techno- 
logists apply skills in horticulture, 
plant physiology, microbiology, 
enzymology, chemistry, physics, 
engineering, cooking, nutrition and 
related arts and sciences to the 
selection, harvesting, processing, 
packing and handling of citrus 
fruits and products and the utiliza- 


tion and disposal of residues and 
wastes, 

Citrus product technologists find 
employment in many phases. of 
production, control and research. 
The purpose of this discussion is 
to describe a suitable laboratory 


organization plan and review con- 
tributions of technologists to the 
development of the citrus products 
industry. 

Laboratory Organization 

The organization of commercial 
citrus product laboratories should 
provide for: 

Research: Many research projects 
are unique. Others fall into general 
classes as the _ investigation of 
varietal suitability for specific 
products and processes under local 
conditions, studies of the improve- 
ment of products, the reduction of 


*Delivered to The Florida Horti- 
cultural Society at Miami, Florida, 
May 1, 1946. 
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costs, the development of new pro- 
ducts, and nutritional factors af- 
fecting the marketing of products. 

Information: The maintenance of 
an adequate technical file and li- 
brary is essential. 

Engineering: A function of citrus 
product technologists is to aid in 
developing and designing new and 
improved equipment. 

Personnel training: Laboratory 
personnel desirably assumes respon- 
sibility for instructing and training 
technicians and plant test-station 
operators. 

Checking: A related responsibility 
is the checking of operators, in- 
struments, processes, supplies, raw 
materials and finished products. 

Advisory Service: A major func- 
tion of citrus products technologists 
is to furnish advisory service to 
business, production, advertising 
and sales management. This service 
may relate to such widely varied 
phases of the operation, as: The 
selection of varieties; harvesting 
and handling of raw materials; 
processing, packaging, storing and 
transporting products; plant sani- 
tation; utilization and disposal of 
wastes; technical phases of contracts, 
patents, advertising and sales pro- 
motion; trouble shooting; customer 
service; handling of complaints, 
nutritional properties and the cook- 
ing, serving and acceptance of pro- 
ducts. 

Commercial Developments 

General: In Mediterranean coun- 
tries lemon oil and citric acid were 
among the first citrus products 
which were prepared commercially 
(5). In the United States, marma- 
lades, canned grapefruit segments 
and orange beverage bases were 
pioneering developments, (3.9) Car- 
bonated beverages containing no 
fruit juice had been manufactured 
from sugar, acid, carbonated water, 
artifical color and: flavors. Bever- 
ages made with orange bases con- 
tained concentrated orange juice 
equivalent to about five percent of 
juice which resulted in a _ corres- 
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e “- 
ponding improvement . jn .. quality. 
Pulpy lime, lemon and grapefruit 


juices were also used in this coun- 
try and were exported for prepar- 
ing rickeys and squaslies, *’ Later, 
imitation orange-ades, ‘ containing 
less than twenty percent of~juice 
were prepared from “basés contain- 
ing added’ acid and artificial color 
together with concentrated juice. 

In _ other _ early developments, 
citrus product technologists im- 
proved methods ‘for recovering ‘¢ittic 
acid, essential oils and pectin ‘frém 
oranges and lemons, (25,27,30,32;- 
33) These products were of high- 
er purity than had previousty been 
available. Costs were reduced ex- 
tending the use of these products 
in the food and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries. 

Juice. Canning: Technologists in 
State and Federal jaboratories dent- 
onstrated methods for. flash-heating 
citrus - juices. ,in, high . velocity heat 
exchangers. (6,14,15, 17, 18,20, 21 131) 
However, kettle heating first came 
into. general commercial use. Juice 
was permitted to come in contact 
with pumps, valves and, tubing. ‘made 
from copper alloys. (4,8, 28) Result- 
ing. canned juices.-were of. inferior 
flavor and keeping. quality... 

KH was not until copper alloys 
were removed from contact with 
the juice and stainless .steel, alum- 
inum and block :tin were substitut- 
ed, that the -way. -was .paved -for 
further improvements; in -canned 
juice. (22,23) 


High-vel6city, turbeleat.flow pas- 
teurizers- have’ come :i‘into:" general 
use for heating citrus juicet suffici- 
ently. to instantly~ kill ‘yeasts and 
spofes and inactivate enzymes,. with- 
out local overheating and :scorching. 
Tubes of ‘small-diameter, flattened 
tubes, concentric tubes, partially 
plugged tubes, and .plate-type; heat 
exchangers are usedt to’ reduce the 
thickness: of layers of: juice through 
which: heat must be transferred :and 
avoid local overheating by ::provid- 
ing a high:: degree’ of. sagitation. 
Maximum juice temperatures rang- 
ing from.205° . to. 246°. Bare “pas- 
sible with less modification, »::in 
flavor than -occetrred> aoe kettle 
heating “at;<kK70°R. <i tn. 9 95 

Heated juice. may aoe: cagled 
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rapidly for filling in cans by flash 


evaporation (in conjunction with 


de-oiling) or in a heat exchanger 
containing incoming juice or cool- 
ing water. Filling 
should be maintained above 170°F. 
unless facilities are available for 
sterile-filling, or the filled cans 


are given an additional heating. 


temperatures 


De-oiling and Deaerating 

The introduction of mechanical 
juice extractors permitted large 
scale packing of quality citrus juice 
products and brought new prob- 
lems to the industry. One was the 
control of the quantity of essential 
oil incorporated from. the peel. 
Citrus peel oil contains a large per- 
centage of terpenes which tend to 
develop a rank flavor in canned 
juice held under ordinary storage 
conditions. 

It was found that by heating fruit 
in steam, hot water or a flame, the 
quantity of oil in juice could be re- 
duced (29). However, continuous 
commercial de-oiling deaerators 
were developed and are coming into 
general use. In this equipment 
juice is flash-concentrated and 
deaerated continuously by passing 
it through a high velocity tubular 
heater into a flash chamber main- 
tained under a vacuum. This method 
represents modification of the 
analytical method used for deter- 
mining the oil content of citrus 
juices and was tested upon tange- 
rine juice in 1942 by Atkins and 
associates (1). Its success is based 
upon the fact that the least stable 
constituents of peel oil are also the 
most volatile. It is possible to re- 
move three-fourths of the volatile 
oil from citrus juice by flashing it 
through a concentrator, returning 
condensed volatiles to the juice, 
while separating the water-insoluble 
terpene fraction. This process may 
be applied in two modifications. In 
the first, the juice is flashed 
through the de-oiler prior to pas- 
teurization, emerging from the de- 
oiler at a temperature ranging from 
120° to 140°F., and passing to a 
heat exchanger for pasteurization. 


In the alternate procedure, the 
juice may first be heated to 
240°F. before flashing it through 


the de-oiling deacrator to a _ tem- 
perature of 185° for filling. 
Atkins and Moore report that the 
latter method possesses advantages 
for tangerine juice. (Personal com- 
munication.) 
Can Filling 

The quantity or oxygen in the 

head space of canned citrus juices 
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has an important 
storage properties, particularly at 
unfavorably high storage tempera- 
tures. Reduction of oxygen in the 
head space by complete filling, by 
vacuum closing or by introducing 
steam or inert gas as can lids are 
applied, contributes measurably to 
retarding undesirable flavor changes 
during warm storage. 

After closing, cans of heated 
citrus juice are cooled rapidly to 
minimize flavor changes. In con- 
ventionally designed coolers the 
cans are spun under. sprays. of 
water as they are conveyed through 
the cooler. Water may or may not 
be recirculated through a cooling 
tower. The cooler is usually design- 
ed for multistage operation, the 
coldest water spraying on the partly 
cooled cans, and passing success- 
ively to warmer stages  counter- 
flow to the cans of juice. 

Whereas, temperatures as high as 
115°F. were at one time considered 
satisfactory for labeiling and casing, 
the desirability of cooling canned 
juice to lower temperatures’ to 
protect flavor is generally recogn- 
ized. Cooling to temperatures less 
than 100”F. is the rule. Methods 
are being developed to permit cool- 
ing cans below 80”F. before label- 
ing and casing. This necessitates 
drying cans at high speed. Methods 
being used or tested for drying 
cans include the use of centrifugal 
force, wiping with heat-dried pads 
or towels, directing blasts of air 
against the cans, or passing them 
through a blast of flame, super- 
heated steam or Lot air. If cans 
are cooled to temperatures lower 
than prevailing wet bulb tempera- 
tures, labeling and casing rooms 
must be air conditioned, which im- 
poses a practical limitation upon 
operations. 

Storage temperatures of canned 
citrus juices affect the rate of 
deterioration in flavor and food 
value. Warehouse temperatures 
should never exceed 80°F. During 
summer months in warm climates, 
insulated warehouses may be closed 
in day time and ventilated by ex- 
haust fans during the cool hours of 
the night, making it possible to 
maintain temperatures which do 
not ordinarily exceed 70° F. 

Juice canned by best known 
methods and stored at tempera- 
tures below 40°F. shows little de- 


influence upon 


terioration during twelve months. 
Refrigerated storage is _ finding 
some application in the industry. 


However, damage may be done to 
juice after leaving warehouses if 
stored for considerable periods at 
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temperatures in excess of 85°F. 
Tangerine Juice 
Tangerine juice is difficult to ex- 
tract in conventional juice ex- 
tractors. Under unfavorable storage 
conditions the canned juice is sub- 
ject to rapid deterioration. Reasons 
for the instability of canned tange- 
rine juice are partially understood, 
and several methods are known for 
retarding flavor changes. This juice 
contains enzymes which cause rapid 
changes unless the juice is handled 
rapidly after extraction. It contains 
unstable volatile constituents which 
can be substantially removed by a 
flash boiling under vacuum. It 
contains less ascorbic acid and more 
easily oxidizable compounds than 
other citrus juices. For this reason, 
oxygen in cans should be minimized, 
and antoxidants may be added to 


protect oxidizable constituents. 
Compounds which have been used 
include ethyl caffeiate, sulfurous 


acid, iso-thymol and ascorbic acid, 
and related compounds. Skill is re- 


quired for the proper’ use of 
antoxidants. 
A reasonably satisfactory pack 


of tangerine juice can be prepared 
by extracting in equipment which 
avoids excessive grinding of the 
peel by handling the juice rapidly, 


adding antoxidant, heating to 
240°F., flashing into a vacuum 
chamber and cooling by evapora- 


tion to 180°F., filling under condi- 
tions which exclude air, cooling 
rapidly and storing the canned juice 


at temperatures below 70°F., or 
better below 50°F. 

Blending tangerine juice with 
juice of other oranges or citrus 


fruits also permits the packing of 
acceptable products. 
Utilization of Peel 

Heid (10), described methods for 
utilizing the peel in manufacturing 
dried citrus pulp and citrus final 
syrup. The complete utilization of 
the peel in making pectin, alcohol, 
oil (26), feed yeast, dried pulp 
and final syrup, is possible without 
creating odor of other nuisances. 
A bland syrup may be prepared 
from juice pressed from limed peel. 
In manufacturing this product this 
juice is heat-sterilized and filtered, 
after which it is passed through 
ion exchangers, concentrated to 40 
to 50°F Brix and treated with ac- 
tivated carbon before final concen- 
tration. The resulting syrup com- 
pares favorably with refined corn 
syrup in appearance and taste, but 
manufacturing costs are higher. 

Dehydrated Orange Juice 
Spray-dried mixtures of lemon 
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juice and corn syrup, containing a 
high percentage of non-juice solids, 
has found a market for baking and 
other uses. Citrus product techno- 
logists have sought a method for 
dehydrating orange juice by which 
means a reasonably stable product 
could be distributed and reconstitu- 
ted to the initial concentration to 
form an acceptable reconstituted 
crange juice. To accomplish this 
objective, it was necessary to de- 
velop methods which could be oper- 
ated substantially without additives 
and to reduce the moisture content 
sufficiently to avoid deterioration 
of the powder during storage. 

In 1942, Heid and Atkins investi- 
gated the drying of concentrated 
orange juice under vacuum and 
developed a method for preparing a 
granular material without any 
udded spreader. Protected from 
moisture and oxygen, this product 
could be reconstituted to yield 
juice as palatable as_ that recon- 
stituted from the concentrated 
juice from which it was prepared. 
The addition of small quantities of 
lactose to the initial juice made the 
dried product somewhat easier to 
handle without materially altering 
the taste. The method was adaptable 
for application in a vacuum drum 
dryer without a booster jet using 
unrefrigerated water for condensing 
vapors. A public service patent ap- 
plication was prepared and forward- 
ed to the Chief of the Bureau in 
which the work was done. 

At the 1946 meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologist, Sluder 
and associates presented a descrip- 
tion of work on a somewhat similar 
method in which a belt dryer was 
employed instead of a drum. 

The cost of such methods of 
drying is less than drying by sub- 
limation; however, sublimation-dry- 
ing of orange juice may yield a pro- 
duct with a food value equal to and 
a flavor superior to that produced 
by simpler methods. Several labora- 
tories have worked upon the de- 
velopment of equipment to permit 
the continuous manufacture of 
such products at competing cost. 
Commercial installations are in 
prospect. 

Concentrated Citrus Juices 

Orange, lemon, grapefruit and 
tangerine juices have been concen- 
trated at pressures below atmos- 
vheric in circulating evaporators 
(1,2,7,11,16,21,24). The products 
have found a wide application in 
beverage and sherbet bases and 
more recently in the preparation of 
reconstituted juice. When orange 
Juice of suitable quality is concen- 
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trated in properly designed and op- 
erated equipment, and the resulting 
product is stored at not to exceed 
25°F., the food value of the recon- 
stituted juice approaches that of the 
original closely, and the _ slight 
modification in flavor may be less 
than occurs in the flavor of raw 
whole fruit during distribution to 
distant consumers. 

During the war, concentrated 
juice of this type was used in Eng- 
land to protect the health of nurs- 
ing and expectant mothers and 
children under five. The effect up- 
on death in child birth, and upon 
infant mortality and health fur- 
nished a striking demonstration of 
the potential value of this material 
in overcoming a nutritional defi- 
ciency of great prevalence (12). 
Dairies in the United States have 
undertaken to distribute reconsti- 
tuted orange juice with milk, and 
this operation is meeting with suc- 
cess. Reconstituted juice is being 
served to an increasing extent in 
hospitals, army messes, drink stands 
and similar places. The fact that it 
is prepared from fresh, tree ripened 
fruit and distributed and stored at 
low temperatures has been a major 
factor in assuring quality and ex- 
panding markets. 
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Frozen Citrus Products 

Orange juice may be preserved 
with little deterioration in flaver or 
food value for as long as five years 
if properly prepared, handled rap- 
idly, quick-frozen in gas-tight 
containers, and heid at uniform 
temperature not to exceed 0°F. 
Freezing rapidly and amorphously, 
and storing at uniform tempera- 
ture, minimize flavor and texture 
changes. Gas-tight containers — pre- 
vent dehydration and also oxidation 
by atmospheric oxygen. 

The distribution of frozen orange 
juice has been limited because 
storage and distribution costs are 
high and it is difficult to train con- 
sumers to defrost the frozen juice 
in a manner to avoid objectionable 
deterioration in quality. 

In order to overcome these diffi- 
culties, citrus product technologists 
have sought to develop methods for 
preparing frozen, concentrated citrus 
juices in which savings in weight 
and container requirements would 
tend to offset the cost of frozen 
storage, and which could be de- 
frosted quickly and easily without 
flavor changes,—the water thawing 
the frozen concentrate and the 
frozen concentrate chilling the 
water so that the reconstituted juice 





THE RIGHT MATERIALS 
IN RIGHT PROPORTIONS 







C-O 


FLOWABLE 


COPPER OIL 


Na 


It takes the time of a com- 
petent man to mix in accurate 
proportions the ingredients 
that that make a_ copper-oil 
emulsion. 


ORTHO C-O Flowable Copper- 
Oil Emulsion is ready for 
your tank, giving you valu- 
able time for spraying. There 
can be no slip-up on the 
proportions of the ingredients. 


C-O Flowable Copper-Oil 
Emulsion has shown remark- 
ably good results in the con- 
trol of citrus scale insects and 
in the prevention of melanose. 


Compatible with Volck 90 


and N-P 90. 


YOUR ORTHO FIELDMAN WILL ASSIST IN DEVELOPING ADEQUATE 
SPECIFIC SPRAY PROGRAMS FOR CITRUS CROPS. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
































‘Feurkeen , 


would -be,.xeady .to: serve. immediate- 
Wereiveuy 8 oR: 

-.Meore (24), and associates con- 
centrated juice by rapid evapora- 
tien under.a high vacuum at. about 
50°F. to 60 pereent soluble solids 
and then added sufficient unconcen- 
trated juice to reduce the solids to 
about’ 41, percent. When this con- 
centrate. was quick frozen in gas- 
tight «containers and held at 0°F., 
it could be reconstituted into juice 
which tasters could not distinguish 
from the original. Equipment has 
been developed for preparing this 
product within a few minutes at 
nominal: cost. 

Commercial ‘installations are being 

made ‘for manufacturing and _dis- 
tributing this .exceptionally fine 
frozen concentrate, and . pending 
the availability’ of products of this 
type some: manufacturers are mix- 
ing ‘conventional .concentrate with 
single ‘strength juice and freezing 
the -resulting. mixture for distribu- 
tion. ’ ‘ 
“TIn the Linde-Krause procedure 
(10) fruit. juices are concentrated 
continuously by separating frozen 
water upon. a refrigerated drum 
from. the juice flowing through a 
trough: The method -is reported to 
give good quality two-to-one con- 
centrations of clear fruit juices. 
Commercial application to citrus 
juices remain to be developed. 

aa oe Sanitation 

& major improvement in citrus 
juice canning has been in sanitation. 
Polished . stainless .steel equipment 
is designed and .installed for close- 
contsolled,...straight-line.. production 
and easy .cleaning. Glazed ceramic 
tile floors and walls, and glass 
block walls in juice extraction, 
processing and filling rooms, offer 
maximum .resistence to attack by 
acid juices and cleaning agents. 
Foreed ventilation . with washed or 
filtered air, plus frequent and ade- 
quate. clean-up of. extractors and 
conveyors, plus careful storing and 
cleaning:of fruit, make it possible 
to «reduce ~'micro-organism counts 
and insect. contamination of pro- 
ducts to-a negligible minimum. 
Inspection» by.--State and Federal 
agencies is forcing proteetive meas- 
hres into most -plafits:’* 

Fundamental * Research 
_.Technologists of American citrus 
producing Sections have organized 
a Citrus Products Researeh Coun- 
cjl--te foster, stimulate and coordi- 
nate fundamental research on citrus 
fruits and products. A major ob- 
gjective..is. to secure .. information 
which will permit extensien of the 
storage life of canned citrits juices 
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Citrus, Dairy, 
Wool Advisory 


Comm. Named 


The Department of Agriculture 
has announced the formation of 
three additional commodity advisory 
committees to assist the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the National 
Advisory Committee in the develop- 
ment of plans and work in connec- 
tion with the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. The new com- 
mittees represent the citrus, dairy 
and wool industries. 

These committees, along with the 
cotton committee announced Feb- 
ruary 20 and others to be announc- 
ed soon, will first study the need 
marketing 


for new research and 
services in their respective com- 
modity fields. The: committees’ 


recommendations will be used as a 
guide in shaping plans for expan- 
sion of Federal-State research and 
marketing activities as soon as 
Congress grants funds now author- 
ized. 

Members chosen to serve on 
citrus committee are as follows: 

A. V. Saurman, grower, Clear- 
water, Fla.; J. Wayne Reitz, econ- 
omic counsel, United Growers & 
Shippers Ass’n., Orlando, Fla.; Ray- 
mond D. Robinson, vice-president, 
Dr. P. Phillips Canning Co., Or- 
lando, Fla.; F. R. Wilcox, ass’t. gen. 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 


the 


mer., 
change, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rob- 
bins Russel, ass’t. gen. mgr., Mu- 


tual Orange Distributors, Redlands, 
Calif.; W. H. McCracken, president, 
Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif.; G. O. McDaniel, grower- 
processor, Edcouch, Texas; Alden 
M. Drury, gen. mgr., Texsun Citrus 
Exchange, Weslaco, Texas; W. F. 
McArdle, Wesco Foods Co., 1425 
S. Racine St., Chicago, Ill.; L. V. 
Eberhard, distributor, 1146 Wealthy 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and related products (13). Studies 
of the carbohydrates, nitrogen com- 
pounds and enzyme systems are 
emphasized. Standards of identity 
and quality and methods of analysis 
are also listed for study. State and 
Federal agencies have undertaken 
projects in these fields. 


Another research project of con- 
siderable urgency to the citrus pro- 
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ducts industry is the study of the 
composition of the liquid pressed 
from citrus cannery residue before 
it is dried. This liquid contains sus- 
pended solids and a series of com- 
pounds which coagulate when the 
juice is heated in the process of 
concentration to form a valuable 
feed syrup. This coagulation intro- 
duces problems of scaling in eva- 
porator tubes and by determining 
the composition of substances precipi- 
tated at various temperatures, most 
advantageous methods of handling 
might be established. Knowledge is 
also needed of the composition of 
final syrup made from the liquid. 
Unpublished reports indicate feed- 
ing properties different from those 
of black strap molasses. It may be 
surmised that some of these ad- 
vantages may be due to compounds 
with vitaminic properties particul- 
arly factors influencing capillary 
fragility and permeability. However 
a complete study of the nutritional 
and other properties of this syrup 
for use in feeds and in preparing 
beverage alcohol, would be of value. 

Refined bland syrup and partially 
refined syrups can be _ prepared 
from this liquid by separating non- 
sugar solids, and some of these 
non-sugar solids may have import- 
ant nutritional properties. 

New citrus products in prospect 
include dessert and salad products 
incorporating low-methoxy pectin 
derivatives and concentrated juice 
products for home use in preparing 
juice and ades. 

Nutrition Research 


Citrus fruits and products are 
recognized as the richest and most 
stablé source of ascorbic acid avail- 
able to, and relished by, the Amer- 
ican Public in equivalent quantities 
(12). Other nutritional properties 
are attracting increasing interest 
of investigators. When more is 


known regarding these factors, and 
methods of estimation have been de- 
veloped, the evaluation of citrus 
products will become increasingly 
accurate. 
Summary 

Citrus products technologists are 

playing an essential role in the 


stabilization of 


development and 
growing food 


one of the fastest 
processing industries. 





Tests by the USDA laboratory 
at Orlando have shown that nitro- 
gen is absorbed by Florida citrus 
trees at all seasons of the year, 
the. lowest intake being in January 


and .February. 
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Orange Juice 
Better Than 
Vitamin Pills... 


Orange juice, and cod liver oil 
and the sun’s beneficial rays are 
better than vitamin pills and 
“shots” in treatment of most per- 
sons suffering from nutrition defici- 
encies, the Army’s wartime nutri- 
tion director believes. 

Dr. John Barlow Youmans, dean 
of the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, who during the war 
was director of the nutrition divi- 
sion in the preventive medicine 
service of the Army surgeon gen- 
eral’s office, told a group of doctors 
in Washington, D. C., recently that 
greater attention should be given 
to preventive measures and simple 
remedies in treating nutrition cases. 

A Washington newspaper (The 
Evening Star) reported that Dr. 
Youmans stressed the importence 
of a doctor training his patients to 
develop proper eating habits as a 
guard against recurrence of vitamin 
dificiencies, rather than seeking 
merely to provide temporary relief 
through use of concentrated vita- 
min prescriptions or intravenous in- 
jections. 


Concentrated Orange 
Juice Purchase 
Program Ends... 


The U. S. Department of Agric- 
ulture has announced completion 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 of its 
purchase program in Florida of 
concentrated orange juice for use 
in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 

Department officizls reported 
total purchases included 755,386 
gallons, all during the months of 
January and February, 1947. Pur- 
chases were made with funds auth- 
orized under Section 6 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

Domestic demand for dairy prod- 
ucts is expected to continue strang 
through the first half of 1947 and 
then decline slightly. 
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“It Takes Good Fertilizer 
To Grow Good Fruit!” 


Perfect soil balance is essential to maximum yields 
of high quality fruit. Florida growers know this! And 
they know that the proper application of Gulf Ferti- 
lizers, in the right amount, at the right time, main- 
tains this vital balance in THEIR PARTICULAR 
SOIL. For more than 40 years, Gulf-fertilizzed groves 
have produced GOOD fruit, because Gulf Fertilizers 
are keyed to Florida soils. 





PERT LIZ 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Tampa And Port Everglades, 
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Reports Of Our Field. Men... 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

The west coast section was 
very fortunate in escaping dam- 
age from the recent speil of 
freezing weather which swept 
most of the state. Temperatures 
here did not drop to the predict- 
ed low at any time, remaining 
about the danger point with no 
damage resulting to citrus fruit 
crops, bloom or tender growth. 
Celery, hardy truck crops and 
gladioli escaped with little or no 
ecld damage. Cold winds burned 
some foliage here and there and 
occassional groves are dropping 
some leaves from this cause. 
Tuese leaves did not curl and dry 
up, but simply became brittle 
at the petiole and fell off. Pole 
keans and cucumbers were kill- 
e¢ in practically all locations. In 
the DeSoto and Hardee County 
sections there was some damage 
to citrus, and in some spots bark 
and wood showed the effects of 
extremely low temperatures. On 
the whole citrus’ losses here 
could probably be called moder- 


ate although tender truck crops 
were almost a total loss. 
POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 
The recent cold did serious 


damage to the citrus crop in the 
County. While the damage could 
nct be considered as very gen- 
erol, it was very severe in some 
locations while in other areas 
there was little damage. Grow- 
ers that were in position to fire 
in an adequate manner brought 
their properties through in good 
shape. Young trees were hurt in 
most all locations and in many 
instances they will have to be 
piuned back to the bank. ‘The 
heavy winds on Wednesday the 
5th was responsible for quite a 
heavy loss of fruit. This was 
especially true in the case of 
grapefruit and of course there 
also was some orange loss. Tan- 
gerine trees suffered very bad- 
ly from the cold and this was 
particularily true where the crop 
had not been moved from _ the 
trees. Damage was very slow to 
show up in the fruit due to con- 
tinued cool weather and good 
rains. However, at this time fruit 


is beginning to break down and 
considerable dryness is evident. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 

If we had to have a freeze 
this was the year for it to hap- 
pen is the general consensus of 
opinion in this territory. The 
market was in a very depressed 
condition and in many cases fruit 
was being moved from trees at 
a price that did not give the 
grower cost of production. Well 
wc did have a freeze and I am 
o1 the opinion that it should not 
happen even with low prices be- 
ing paid for fruit. We not only 
nave fruit damage but con- 
siderable wood damage. As is 
generally true when we have a 
freeze, this one was of a diff- 
erent pattern from most of those 
during the past. What appeared 
to be or is considered cold spots 
suffered little damage in many 
cases while other areas thought 
to be warmer were badly dam- 
aged. In many areas there was 
nv damage at all, not even young 
trees. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

This territory was very for- 
tunate during the recent freez- 
ing weather that covered most 
cf the state. We came through 
in fine shape with practically no 
damage. In fact we have bloom 
and new growth that was not 
touched by the cold. Since we 
were so fortunate in this terri- 


tory by not having any fruit 
damage most growers are pla n- 
ning to hold their fruit until 


damaged fruit from other parte 
of the state has been moved. We 
have been going forward’ with 
our spring topdresser application 
and many groves throughout the 
section are vutting on a very 
nice bloom. We have. had plenty 
vi rains and our trees are in 
excellent condition for setting a 
nice crop of fruit for the com- 
ing season. 

cetting their sprav prorram un- 
cer way and will follow this 
through the season. In a few in- 
stances it was impossible to get 
on dormant svrays because wood 
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Was in the grove, but in these 
cases a post bloom spray will be 
applied just as soon as is pos- 
sible, 


SOUTH FLORIDA AND HiGH- 

LANDS COUNTIES 

R. L. (Bob) Padgett 
We are moving quite a bit of 
fruit from this section, and most 
of it should be thrown to the 
ground for it is being picked 
from damaged areas. The recent 
cold did varying damage in dif- 
ferent localities. In some _ sec- 
tions we did not have bloom 
or new growth touched while in 
other sections the loss was severe 


with much fruit damage and 
some wood damage. Fruit has 
been very slow in’ showing a 


break down, but it is now very 
evident, and the general con- 
sensus opinion of growers in this 


section is that the loss of fruit 
will be as high as thirty five 
percent. We have had plenty 


of rain during the past few weeks 
and groves are beginning’ to 
bloom. This is especially true in 
the case of grapefruit. Many 
growers are giving their proper- 
ties an application of topdresser 
at the present time and are do- 
ing a thorough job of cultivation. 
We have had quite a loss of 
foliage on young trees. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 
The cold damage to this terri- 
tory wes an in and out proposi- 


tion. In other words, we were 
damaged in some sections and in 
other areas the damage was 


negligible. We have some frozen 
fruit and we have some damage 
to wood on young trees, but 
taking the whole territory into 
consideration we came_ through 
with considerably less loss than 
was at first anticipated. Hernando 
County is becoming a_ very 
diversified agricultural center 
and this year we have approxi- 
mately 300 acres of sweet po- 
tatoes being grown for process- 
ing by an organization headed 
by Mr. Frank Stelmhole, who 
we predict will do an excellent 
job and become an asset’ to 
the agricultural interests of not 
only Hernando County but to 
the entire area surrounding this 
county. 
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It’s a funny thing when anything goes wrong 
with our business we always look around tryin’ to 
find somebody else we can blame for the trouble 
. .. Just like now in the citrus business. Like every- 
one else we tried to git as much of our damaged 
fruit marketed as possible just as soon as the em- 
bargo was lifted .. . we didn’t git away with it, 
but we tried . . . we didn’t deserve to... and it's 
jist as bad for this kind of fruit to be put into cans. 


We are makin’ this confession just three days 

after the embargo was lifted and in those three 

days we’ve been over a large section of the citrus area of the state 

and everywhere we went we saw pickin’ crews at work tryin’ to git 

this frosted fruit off the trees and some how or other to git it mar- 

keted ... On a lot of trees that was whole defoliated we saw pickin’ 
crews goin’ to town. 


As a matter o’ fact it don’t make no difference whether this 
sort of fruit was sent to packin’ houses to try to git by the inspectors 
and git to market or whether it was put into cans we shore ain’t doin’ 
Florida citrus fruit no good with the folks we got to depend on for 
the future market of our fruit. Sometimes, to put it mildly, looks like 
we don’t use our heads for much ’cept to put our hats on. 


As we went over the state we heard this group and that 
group criticisin’ each other for demoralizin’ the market .. . we heard 
individual growers criticisin’ each other ... but we have come to the 
conclusion that it ain’t the packer, nor the.grower, nor the speculator, 
nor the canner whose responsible for our plight . . . we’re all equally 
guilty, and until we all decide that it’s the business-like thing to 
cooperate together trying to operate things so that each of us can git 
a share of the profit to be made, instid of each of us tryin’ to knock 
off a few more pennies for ourselves, the industry is goin’ to be in a 
hell of a fix. 


One thing the recent cold spell did was to show growers 
that groves which was fertilized with complete fertilizers havin’ 
ample amounts of secondary plant foods came through the freeze 
in a heap better shape than those that was followin’ sort of a 
haphazard program ... magnesium is one of the cheapest and most 
effective of the secondaries that helps trees withstand the cold, as was 
proved in this cold spell. I’d definitely recommend that plenty of 
magnesium be applied to all groves to keep ’em cold resistant as 
possible . . . your fertilizer man can help you in seein’ that this is 
done. Irrigation also proved itself in a big way as protection against 
cold damage .. . those groves that was well watered came through 
with a heap less damage than others. 


Uncle Bill 
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National Food Handlers Will Help 
Market Florida Citrus Crop 


At the invitaton of J. William 
Horsey. president of the J. William 
Horsey Corporation, one of the 
leading canners of citrus fruit in 
the state, a number of _nationai 
food distributors have agreed _ to 
join in the formation of a council 
for the expansion and orderly mar- 
keting of Florida’s citrus crop. 

In response to telegrams sent to 
state and national food distributors, 
including chain and independent as- 
sociations and leading wholesalers 
and marketing agencies, Mr. Horsey 
has received assurance that his pro- 
gram meets with hearty approval. 

In telegrams inviting these lead- 
ers to participate, Horsey said the 
Florida Citrus Commission had ap- 
proved the plan to set up the coun- 
cil, to be made up of outstanding 
executives from all branches of the 
industry, including retailers, chain 
and independents, wholesalers, bro- 
kers, suppliers, transportation, state 
government, and two each to repres- 
ent packers, canners and growers. 

The situation in the citrus in- 
dustry is serious, Horsey said, and 
the council will be asked to meet 
as soon as possible to consider the 
whole citrus problem, present and 
future, “and to develop suggestions 
for quality control and _ orderly 
marketing”’. 

Horsey, who became chairman of 
the board of Apte Brothers Can- 
ning Co., of Tampa in the Fall of 
1945, is now president of the J. 
William Horsey Corporation, Tampa, 
operating five fruit and vegetable 
canneries in Florida, Georgia and 
Deleware. 

He is a former president of 
Standard Brands, Ltd., of Canada, 
and is president of Dominion Stores 
Ltd., operating 250 food stores in 
Canada. He also is head of a bakery 
chain and is vice president of a 
milling concern. 

Urges Cooperation 

Horsey called the attention of 
Florida people to the critical need 
of cooperative effort to sell citrus 
in advertisements now appearing in 
Florida publications in which he de- 
clared the industry, biggest in Flor- 
ida, must not be sabotaged “by 
apathy, rugged individualism or 
selfishness”. 


The solution of Florida’s citrus 
troubles, he said, is not in Florida, 
but in the markets of the world 
and on the tables of those who need 
it. 


“If -we are to protect and develop 
this great industry there is no room 
for the free play of the destructive 
tactics now rampant but plenty of 
room for cooperative effort,” Horsey 
said in his advertisements. 


“If it is to survive and move for- 
ward to greater and more creditable 
achievement, men of honest _ pur- 
pose, vision, and a will to act con- 
structively must band together to 
plan soundly and courageously. 

“Effcient production and distribu- 
tion of high quality citrus products 
should be our objective. The de- 
plorable condition existing today 
is the result of ineffciency and 
negligence, dull perception and a 
refusal to face obvious fundamental 


facts.” 
Production Increase 

Pointing out that the production 
of citrus in Florida had increased 
from 48,000,000 boxes in the 1941- 
42 season to an estimated 100,000,- 
000 boxes this year, Horsey said 
there never could be a surplus of 
good food. 

The present troubles in the in- 
dustry is not due to over produc- 
tion, but to “apathy, to the lack of 
intelligent and decisive action on 
the part of the industry itself.” 

The United States and the world 
have not yet had all the citrus they 
want or need, he wrote, but Florida 
does not have an effective way to 
get it to those who want it. 

“The solution is not in Florida,” 
he wrote. “It is in the markets of 
the world, It is on the consumer’s 
table. Let us start there and work 

(Continued on page 26) 


No Freeze Damage 


By heavy and continuous firing of our nursery 
and bearing avocado groves we brought them 
through the recent cold spells without any injury 
whatever. Even the most tender avocado blooms 
and new growth on Temple nursery trees were not 
injured. 


At present we have a limited number of nice 
sized nursery trees for replants of the following 


varieties: 


Hamlin, Parson Brown, Valencia and Temple 


oranges. 


Duncan and Marsh Seedless grapefruit. 


. fine selection of nearly all standard varie- 
ties will be available for June planting. Orders 


being booked now. 


Ward's Nursery 


Avon Park, 


Florida 
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MEN Make Swift's Growers 


Advisory Service VALUABL E! 


e Yes, men... conscientious, well educated, properly trained for their par- 
ticular job are the backbone of the special service Swift & Company offers you. 
It has been traditional with us to train men in the Swift way ever since Gustavus 
Swift, our founder, proved by experience that it was the safe method of as- 
suring Swift & Company customers the efficient, high caliber service they 


deserve. Because men are the essence of any crganization we want you to know 


the men of Swift’s GROWERS ADVISORY SERVICE. 


@ It is our plan to introduce each month, through 
these columns, a member of our Growers Advisory 
Service Staff. Some will be familiar to you because 
they cervice you or your neighbor. Remember, 
Swift’s Growers Advisory Service brings the advan- 
tages of the special training and years of experience 
of all of there men to you! 


@ PAUL B. HUFF—Mr. Huff came to Swift & 
Company some years ago with the educational 
qualifications for a top-notch Florida citrus service 
representative. He is a graduate of the University 
of Florida with a degree in Agriculture. He had 
also spent several years with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This educational background and 
experience plus the additional training and prac- 
tical experience in Florida groves and fields since 
coming with Swift & Co., has given Mr. Huff a 
thorough understanding of the cultural and feeding 
requirements of Florida citrus crops. 


@ Grove owners praise Swift’s Growers Advisory 
Service because they know all reconimendations are 
made by such men as Mr. Huff, and are the result 
of regular periodic scientific inspections and study 
of the needs of their groves. Swift’s long experience 
and resezrch in citrus culture have proven that 
regular and constant inspection of groves is neces- 
sary in order to be able to prevent and correct plant 
food deficiencies and recommend other cultural prac- 
tices which will assure maximum yields of high 
quality fruit at a minimum cost. 















Today, with lower market prices, it is more 
é important than ever to follow the best cultural 
and feeding practices. You need the extra 
RED i343} quality and the lower growing costs such 
BR AND practices can bring you. Let us explain how 
Swift’s Growers Advisory Service can help 

assure you better profits. 






Write to: 


Swift & Company - Plant Food Division 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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The Growers’ Own Page 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT 


February 5, 1947 
Glenwood, Florida 
L. Frisbie, Editor, 
Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida. 
Dear Mr. Frisbie: 

I have read with interest a letter 
from Mr. Frank R. Schell in the 
February issue of The Citrus In- 
dustry on the subject of “color 
added oranges.” I do not know Mr. 
Schell and I respect his viewpoint 
but I thoroughly disagree with him. 

Before I became a grower, I was 
a consumer of oranges as well as 
a buyer of oranges. There were 
four husky children in our family 
and I purchased a lot of oranges, 
but I never bought a color added 
orange and I never shall. To me a 
color added orange for eating pur- 
poses is an abomination, just like 
a colored wax banana. 

To argue, as Mr. Schell does, that 
green, dyed fruit is equal in eat- 
ing qualities to mature tree-ripened 
fruit is pure, unadulterated non- 
sense, aS any one who has eaten 
tree-ripened fruit knows. And 
whether we eat a Hamlin orange or 
a Valencia orange it tastes better 
and is better when it has reached 
maturity than when it is picked 
green and then colored. 

Mr. Schell says, ... “are doing 
an incalculable harm by leading 
consumers to believe that Florida 
uses artificial “ripening” processes 
that are deliterious to their flavor 
and keeping qualities.” Are we to 
assume that Mr. Schell believes that 
treating oranges with heat and gas 
in a closed room for twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours improves their 
flavor and keeping qualities? 

Has it ever occurred to Mr. 
Schell that the reason the basket 
trade advertises tree-ripened fruit 
may be because they have found 
by experience that the public wants 
tree-ripened fruit? It costs money 
to advertise and the grower who 
sells his fruit by mail is not likely 
to remain in business long unless 
he can give the public what it wants. 
I doubt if Mr. Schell will find in 
all of Florida a mail order dealer 
who advertises tree-ripened fruit 
for the purpose of doing “incalcui- 
able harm” to the citrus industry. 
I am not convinced that such 


Mr. S. 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 


pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


advertisers do harm anyone. They 
are more likely to benefit the in- 
dustry by giving their customers 
their first opportunity to taste 
Florida citrus at its best. 

Would it not be a good idea to 
make an extensive consumer sur- 
vey in the largest markets to 
ascertain what the consumer really 
wants? I know quite a large num- 
ber of consumers, but I don’t know 
any who prefer their oranges cook- 
ed and dyed before the oranges are 
purchased and eaten. 

I do not think the ostrich policy 
recommended by Mr. Schell will 
ever gain consumer acceptance or 
create consumer goodwill. I think 
the consumer is well enough _in- 
formed and intelligent enough to 
know what he wants and to insist 
on getting it. I have never known 
of any way to fool the consumer 
indefinitely or of making him buy 
or consume what he does not like 
nor want. I could be wrong, but it 
is my observation and belief that 
the consumer emphatically does not 
want cooked and dyed oranges and 
knowing this I would be a fool to 
try to sell them to him. 

Sincerely, 
H. G. Zimmerman 


CITRUS AND THE PRESS 


There was a slight tiff at a 
meeting of the citrus commission 
in Lakeland the other day that 
highlights a fairly general attitude 
of many special interests toward 
newspapers. 

In this particular instance, dur- 
ing a peppery verbal exchange be- 
tween Latt Maxcy, of Sebring, and 
C. C. Commander, of Tampa, Maxcy 
objected to a remark by Com- 
mander concerning. the poor quality 
of some canned citrus juice. 

“It’s fine for these newspaper 
boys,” Maxcy said, “but we've 
knocked 25 cents a box off our fruit 
because we cussed it.” 


Before proceeding, let me _ say 
that this is not a personal dig at 
Latt Maxcy. His name _ is used 
simply because he is the latest to 
have blamed at least a part of the 
citrus industry’s troubles .on the 
press. A number of other citrus 
men have said the same thing in 
different words this Fall and Winter. 


The weakness of their argument 
is this: 

They do not deny that there was 
a record crop of citrus on the trees 
this season, nor do they deny that 
some growers and shippers, in ill- 
advised attempts to beat the com- 
petition to market, have shipped 
inferior fruit. But instead of charg- 
ing those factors with responsibility 
for low’ prices, they’ shift the 
blame to the newspapers for hav- 
ing reported the facts. 

(Be it said to the credit of many 
others in the industry that they 
have asserted that the first step in 
solving the problems of the 1946-47 
citrus deal is to air them thorough 
ly.) 

Similarly, there have been other 
individuals and groups, notably the 
directors of the Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, who have been out- 
spoken in condemning Florida news- 
papers for focusing attention on the 
sorry plight of Florida’s educational 
system, 

The theme of their plaint has 
been that “this bad publicity will 
cost us thousands of dollars’ in 
tourist money. Who would bring 
their children to a State with such 
poor schools?” 

The answer to such denunciations 
is that, although the same un- 


We Thank You... 
Yeur patience during the try- 


ing period of the War is ap- 


preciated. 
Resumption of Peace Time 
Service will come to you as 


rapidly as possible. 


Florida Telephone 
Corporation 


Serving 14 Ceunties in Florida 
Leesburg, Fla. 
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healthy conditions have existed for and overtime provisions, you should 
years, public interest remained so contact your Regional Office of the 
dormant that no organized effort Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
has been made to find remedies. tracts Divisions, United States De- among Hardee County 4-H club 
The facts have been right - there, partment of Labor. boys for demonstration plantings of 
waiting to be uncovered, but since The regional Wage-Hour Offices the crop, according to Earl Rodgers, 


no one took the trouble to call are located at Atlanta, Ga. assistant county agent. 
them to our’ attention, we have 


moved placidly along ignoring 
them. 

With the schools, the harm done 
by poor instruction was not realized 
until Florida graduates entered into 
competition with better prepared 
graduates from other states. We 1 
have been doing our children an Vj ilance 
injustice ‘in not equipping them ee0o 
properly—but it took the spotlight 
of publicity to rouse us to sufficient eee ts 
anger and energy to demand The Combination 
remedial legislation. of several unusual conditions 

With citrus, oversupply and poor in the citrus industry 


quality have been gradually under- may have a tendency 
mining the market for a long time. 


Despite the cries of scattered to cause = : 
voices in the wilderness, no con- to relax their vigilance 


certed effort to correct defects in in the care of citrus groves. 
the marketing set-up was made 


until the chickens came home to In reality, MORE ATTENTION 
roost—and the printed word pointed will be necessary this year 


out why. than in some years past 
Among the many suggestions that if groves are to be 

have been forthcoming in recent maintained in top condition. 

weeks, one of the soundest is that 

of Dr. P. Phillips, of Orlando, that Be sure YOUR trees 

the advertising tax on oranges be 

doubled to carry the citrus sales 

story direct to the consumer. 


Salesmen in practically every Ask the NACO man 


other line of endeavor discovered for any help you may need. 
long ago that unless the ultimate 


consumer, the guy who in the long 
run pays all the bills, wants and 
demands a certain product, that 
product will stay in the hands of its 
producer until it falls apart from 
neglect. 


Twenty-one 


Eleven quarts of Florida W711 - 
corn wer _— edistributed recently 


EE 


receive the care 
and feeding they require. 


—Loyal Frisbie 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WAGE AND HOUR CONTRACTS 
(Continued from page 9) 
of perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits and vegetabies have been 
found to be branches of a seasonal 
industry and entitled to this exemp- 
tion. 

As a result of these two 14 week 
exemptions, you can readily see 
that when you are not within’ the 
area of production, you may very 
well be able to handle your full 
season’s pack with very little extra 


pay for overtime, even though you N Al O rE RT| L| / E x 
must comply with the minimum 


wage provisions. 


ie 
It is suggested that if you have A JACKSONVILLE ! id 

any questions concerning the ap- Crees FLORIDA ‘ 

plicability of the Act or the ex- 

emptions from its minimum wage 
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RESEARCH NEEDS IN 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 7) 


storage of press liquor. 
Variations in composition and pH 
are of greatest immediate import- 
ance because of different uses for 
the syrup and because of undesir- 
able chemical reactions which may 
occur in storage tanks of customers 
when syrups from two manufactur- 
ers are mixed. 

The Development of New Products 

The development of new products 
will always be an important re- 
search need of the citrus industry. 
Nothing stays the same; and only 
by looking ahead can any industry 
avoid obsolescence. 

At present, a new citrus product 
which promises to become important 
is frozen concentrated juice. It is 
well known that citrus juice can be 
preserved for long periods by uni- 
form frozen storage in gas tight 
containers. However, container, 
storage and distribution costs are 
high; and it is difficult :o defrost 
frozen juice without impairing 
quality. 

To overcome these objections re- 
search workers of the Florida Citrus 
Commission investigated the possi- 


prior to 
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bility of preparing three-to-one and 
four-to-one concentrated orange 
juice products which could be dis- 
tributed in frozen form and could 
be reconstituted quickly and easily, 
the water thawing the concentrate 
and the concentrate’ chilling the 
water so that juice can be prepared 
for serving without damage to flavor 
or foo dvalue. Four-to-one  con- 
centrate was prepared by mixing 
approximately equal volumes of 
single strenght juice and 65 degrees 
Brix concentrate prepared by eva- 
poration at temperatures below 60 
degrees F, 

Commercial operators and equip- 
ment manufacturers have worked 
together in developing special pro- 
cesses and equipment to manufac- 
ture this product continuously at 
nominal cost, considering the 
engineering problems which are in- 
volved. Although abnormai condi- 
tions in the equipment industry 
have retarded commercial opera- 
tions, the prospect is that increas- 
ing quantities of these new, superior 
concentrates will be available in the 
not too distant future. Samples of 
products have been universally 
greeted as the best yet available 
for public serving where flavor is 
a primary object. It may be anti- 
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cipated that this will be a fancy 
product at a premium price. 

At the Univeristy of Florida, 
work is being conducted on the pos- 
sibility of developing commercial 
methods for preparing concentrates 
for frozen distribution—by separat- 
ing water from juice fractionally 
by crystallization. Continued _ re- 
search in this field and investiga- 
tion of the possible value of the 
Linde-Krause procedure, developed 
in Germany, may result in develop- 
ments of advantage to the citrus 
industry, 

Research is needed on the pos- 
sibility of developing other new 
processes and products which will 
use substantial quantities of citrus 
fruit in products to aid in stabiliz- 
ing the marketing of citrus crops. 

Conclusion 

In this discussion 
needs of the citrus 
speaker has endeavored to 
marize a few points of importance. 
A subject which might have been 
mentioned is the need for a more 
comprehensive abstracting of cur- 
rent literature of food technology. 
This subject was discussed in the 
Fruit Products Journal for: Novem- 
ber 1945. 

In today’s discussion 


of reseaich 
industry, your 
sum- 


emphasis 


Te er ee | 


PUT VIGOR AND HEALTH 
INTO YOUR TREES 


Through the liberal application of Florida Favorite Fertilizers .. . 
many trees are depleted of their normal strength at this time, and 
nothing will do more to build health and strength into such trees 


than the proper application of our good fertilizer. 


Trees that now appear healthy can be: made more proficient, too, 
through this same method .. . and Florida Favorite Fertilizers 
provide just the right proportions of good plant foods, with ample 
amounts of needed secondaries. 


Remember, too, that we deliver your fertilizer 
to your groves in our own trucks just when it 
is needed. 


Favorite 


INC. 
Lakeland, Florida 
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was placed upon the promotion of 
the nutritional importance of citrus 
fruits and products. Recently, your 
speaker attended a national meet- 
ing of dietitians at Cincinnati, at 
which reconstituted orange juice 
was demonstrated. While the Amer- 
ican dietitians were familiar with 
the uses and properties of the 
product and with its high retention 
of vitamins, a dietitian from Eng- 
land proved to be _ the’ most 
enthusiastic booster. She sampled 
the product several times each day, 
consuming generous servings while 
discoursing enthusiasticaliy upon 
the record in War-Time England. 
She knew that the concentrate was 
rationed to nursing and expectant 
mothers and children under five, 
and that despite abnormal war-time 
living conditions and_ restrictions 
on medical, hospital and nursing 
care, death in child birth and infant 
mortality dropped to an all time 
low and infant health achieved an 
all time high. 


I could not avoid the conclusion 
that the technical people of the 
citrus industry have fallen down on 
the job of furnishing 
and moral support by 
the virtues of canned 
ducts. 


ammunition 
ballyhooing 


citrus pro- 


Mexican Fruitfly Per- 
mits Required A gain 





The U. S. Department of Agric- 
ulture has announced that permits 
will be required for the movement 
of citrus fruits, effective 12:01 a. 
m., February 10, from the area in 
Texas regulated on account of the 
Mexican fruitfly. Permit 
ments were temporarily suspended 
on October 1, 1946, with the un- 
derstanding that their use would be 
resumed ‘upon the finding of adult 
egg-laying Mexican fruitflies during 
the current season. Because of the 
recent finding of a small number 
of such flies it is deemed advisable 
to resume the permit requirements, 
which will remain in effect as long 
as there is danger of dissemination 
of the insect through interstate 
shipments of regulated citrus fruits. 


require- 


The price situation, labor short- 
ages, and some difficulty in obtain- 
ing the grades of fertilizer they 
wanted will result in Lake County 
growers planting less watermelon 
acreage this season than they had 
last year. County Agent R. E. Nor- 
ris estimates 1947 plantings at be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 acres. 
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CROPS ARE ROBBERS 


Sul-Po-Mag returns essential MAGNESIUM the “natural” way 


All plants steal magnesium from the 
soil. Since the civil war, it is esti- 
mated, crops have removed from 6 
to 25 lbs. of precious magnesium 
per acre.To learn the full story about 
magnesium and its vital importance 


—how it can be restored in the most 
practical and economical way, read 
International's new booklet, “Mag- 
nesium — An Essential Plant Food 


Element.” 


WATER-SOLUBLE SULPHATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 





Sul-Po-Mag, mined by International at Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, is nature’s own blend of Potash and Magnesium. 
Both the potash and the magnesium are in water-soluble 
form and immediately available to crops. The value of 
magnesium, in this practical, convenient and economical 
form, has been firmly established by extensive scientific 
tests and experimental plantings. Many farmers now using 
Sul-Po-Mag in mixed fertilizers and in direct application, 
report these benefits: Higher yields! Healthier crops! Earlier 
maturity! Greater acre value! Increased fertilizer efficiency! 

Write the International office nearest you for your free 
copy of the booklet, “Magnesium—An Essential Plant 


Food Element.” 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






POTASH DIVISION 





FREE! 


Functions and 
benefits of Magne- 
sium cre described 
in this booklet. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; VOLUNTEER BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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PROGRESS OF CONTROL 
MEASURES AGAINST 
WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE 
(Continued from page 3) 

Between 1936 and 1946, numerous 
inspection surveys seeking to find 
the beetle in Georgia were made 
by state and federal inspectors, 
with negative results. However, in 
April 1946 the beetle was found on 
a property located near Fort Valley, 
Georgia. This finding was reported 
to the Georgia officials, and a state- 
wide survey started immediately af- 
terwards disclosed the fact that 
the white-fringed beetle was pres- 
ent in at least forty counties in 
Georgia. Furthermore, it was learn- 
ed that balled and burlapped plants, 
an excellent medium fo rspread of 
white-fringed beetle, had been 
moved from two infested nurseries 
into other southern states, Florida 
included. There is evidence at hand 
to support the belief that white- 
fringed beetle has been present in 
some counties in Georgia for at 
least ten years. This takes us back 
to 1936, the year when, as the re- 
sult of the finding of white-fringed 
beetle in west Florida, it was of- 
ficially announced that a pest new 
to and not widely disseminated in 
the United States had been found. 
This statement is partly true, for 
prior to that year there were no 
records of the presence of white- 
fringed beetle in the United States. 
But in the light of information 
concerning its distribution develop- 
ed since 1986 it is probable that 
the initial finding was not made in 
or close to the center of a com- 
paratively small infested area, but 
was actually on the southern fringe 
of a rather extensive area  over- 
lapping into several states. 

So much for the progress made 
in preventing dissemination of 
white-fringed beetle. Now we will 
mention the progress made in the 
development of control measures 
for the purpose of reducing crop 
injury likely to follow attacks by 
the pest. We believe, thanks to the 
efforts and work of Mr. Hiram 
Young, Entomologist of the Bu- 
reau’s white-fringed beetle research 
laboratory at Florala, Alabama, and 
Mr. J. Lee Smith, District Leader 
attached to the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Division, that great ad- 
vances have been made aiong these 
lines. The adult weevil deposits its 
eggs on almost anything on or close 
to the ground. Newly hatched 
grubs burrow into the soil and feed 
upon the roots of plants. Several 
hundred wild and cultivated plants 
are known to be attacked in dif- 
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tion of the pest from over a hun- 
dred thousand acres of wild and 
cultivated lands located in six 
widely separated states is an im- 
practical task. As the time of 
emergence of the adult weevil 
coincides with the advent of our 
rainy season, poisons applied to 
ferent degrees of severity. Eradica- 
plants to kill.the adults are washed 
off before they have time to be 
effective. Costs for a number of 
applications sufficient to reduce 
adult populations to any appreci- 
able extent would be prohibitive. 
Control of the larval stages, which 
are found in the soil, it always a 
difficult task. However, Mr. Young 
soon learned that plants, such as 
grasses, with numerous fine roots 
were unaffected by the weevil, and 
suggested that through the adop- 
tion of a crop rotation or selection 
program, in which the use of such 
crops was involved, farmers would 
be able to grow the more suscepti- 
ble crops such as peanuts without 
undue losses. Mr. Smith saw the 
advantages of such a plan, both a3 
a means of reducing crop injury 
and as measures to improve the 
soii and to increase the cash re- 
turns to farmers. Working with his 
County Agents in Walton, Okaloosa, 
and Escambia Counties, meetings 
were held and the need of and 
reasons for the program explained 
to farmers in attendance. The re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. 
Blue lupine is planted in the fali 
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as a winter cover and soil improve- 
ment crop. A large acreage is 
planted each fall to oats, and 
farmers for the first time have 


WHEN TREES GROW 
ON TELEPHONES 


We always try to route our 
telephone lines to avoid 
trees. During storms, trees 
or heavy branches fall on 
our lines, sometimes wreck- 
ing them and severely dis- 
rupting service. We will 
be grateful for your co-op- 
eration in any necessary 
tree .trimmings and your 
selection of line-free loca- 
tions for new plantings. 


PENINSULAR 
TELEPHONE CO. 
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winter pastures and grain for live 
stock. Neither lupines nor oats are 
attacked by the white-fringed beetle. 
Thus, through the development of 
a sound cultural program’ crop 
losses have been reduced, while at 
the same time there has been an 
improvement in the soil, as well as 
in the economic conditions of farm- 
ers in the quarantined areas. The 
results have been so striking that 
farmers in infested areas in other 
states have adopted the program 
recommended by Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Young. 

In the meantime Mr. Young 
turned his attention to the develop- 
ment of some effective means of 
killing the larvae in the soil. DDT 
suggested itself as an admirable 
material for this purpose, and a 
great amount of experimental work 
with regard to the lethal dosages 
of DDT required, the effect of the 
material on plants, and other essen- 
tial information was performed by 
Mr. Young and his assistants. It 
is now known that in amounts 
varying from five to ten pounds 
per acre, DDT will kill up to 90 
percent of the larvae. In _— small 
laboratory experimental plots and 
in large-scale field demonstrations 
some very excellent results have 
been obtained. 

Whiie it would appesr that a 
combination of crop rotation, ‘or 
selection, and DDT is likely to 
solve the white-fringed beetle pro- 
blem in areas where general farm- 
ing is practiced, quarantine officials 
are not yet prepared to revoke the 
quarantinés and leave to the farm- 
er in infested areas the task of 
combating this pest. It is known 
that Irish potatoes may be severely 
injured by white-fringed beetles. In 
experimental plots, tobacco plants 
proved to be very susceptible to in- 
jury. Ommediately following the 
discovery of the pest in west Flor- 
ida, the State Plant Board con- 
structed a small greenhouse at 
Florala and sent in a number of 
potted citrus trees in an attempt 
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Control Of 
Home Garden 
Insects 


By the late, J. R. Watson, Entomo- 
logist, Florida Experiment Station. 


At this season of the year straw- 
berries are in full bearing and 
divers insects are taking the usual 
toll. One of these is crickets. They 
are particularly apt to attack straw- 
berries that are on a heavy mulch 
under which they can hide in the 
daytime. They attack the ripening 
berrigs, eating out a hollow, usually 
on the lower side. 

Crickets will take readily to this 
grasshopper bait: 1 pound of pariée 
green or 1% pounds of calcium 
arsenate in 25 pounds of bran. The 
bran and the poison’ should be 
thoroughly mixed, then the whole 
moistened enough to make it flaky 
but not sloppy, which calls for 
about 1% gallons of water. Some- 
what better re:ults are often ob- 
tained by putting a quart of syrup 
in the mixture. The syrup and a 


to learn if the insect would injure 
this crop. No apparent injury was 
noted. However, it is stated that in 
Georgia young peach trees were 
killed as the result of larvae gnaw- 
ing the roots of the trees. Similar 
injury may result to citrus in the 
event the pest becomes established 
in our citrus belt. No information 
is available as to the susceptibility 
of celery plants. So there is much 
to be learned before state and fed- 
eral quarantine officials are wiliing 
to revoke the quarantines and ex- 
pose other crops, particularly truck 
crops, to invasion. 

In conclusion, and for the benefit 
of our growers located in central 
and south Florida, we will state that 
surveys made in South America by 
federal officials for the purpose of 
obtaining information as to the 
habits and hosts of this insect in 
what is believed -to be its native 
home, developed information that 
leads us to believe that the infesta- 
tion in the northern parts of Oka- 
loosa and Walton Counties is 
situated on the southern range of 
the pest, and that climatic condi- 
tions even a little further south 
in Florida are unfavorable for the 
existence of white-fringed beetle. 
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small handful of salt can be placed 
in the water with which the mix- 
ture is dampened. 

Other pests have appeared on the 
strawberry plants. One is’ the 
pamera. There are three species of 
them. They belong to the chinch 
bug tribe and have the same odor 
and the same shape, but are longer. 
The young are reddish brown in 
color, resembling in this respect, 
some ants, but they are much more 
rapid in their motions than the ants. 
When disturbed, they scamper off 
in all directions. They are sucking 
insects. They will cause the plant 
to wilt and, if the infestation is 
sufficiently severe or long, to die. 
The best control for pameras is a 
pyrethrum compound, but at the 
present time pyrethrum is very 
scarce. And the compounds are of 
rather poor quality—that is, their 
pyrethrum content is low. 

DDT has given good control of 
the pameras, either as a spray or 
as a dust. The dust is better dur- 
ing the bearing season as it does 
not stick as tenaciously to the ber- 
ries as a spray, but, even so, the 
berries should be closely picked be- 
fore the material is applied so that 
several days may elapse before pick- 
ing more berries. 


COPOROL 


A perfectly balanced and 
emulsified copper-oil 
combination for.. effective 


CONTROL 


of white fly, scale, scab 
and melanose. 


A COMPLETE 


formula. No oil or other 
chemicals to add. Ready 
to mix with any type of 
water. 


We manufacture and 
stock all types of insecti- 
cides for citrus and vege- 
table crops. 


Standard Spray And 
Supply Company 


Lakeland, - F lorida 
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NATIONAL FOOD HANDLERS FOR SALE BY RETIRING OWNER crop, 30% cash, balance on terms. 
WILL HELP MARKET —— acre, 14 year old grove, in For further information com- 
excellent condition, of Marsr municate with owner Alfred War- 
FLORIDA CITRUS CROP seedless grapefruit, Valencia, ren, Route 1, Box 212, Vero 
(Continued from page 18) and Temple oranges. Located in Beach, Florida. 
the heert..ef Se fomeng les OO ee 
back to production, gearing our Rivey citrus section. Has excel- County and home demonstration 
ae ; ; lent drainage, artesian well and agents in the United’ States re- 
whole program to the requirements three-room house. For past ceived 10 million office. calls for 
of the consuming public. three years average gross income informa chee oe f 
“Let us enthusiastically join in a was $16,866. Sale price $1500 an0n GR ep irom farm 
crusade to destroy the evil influ- per acre, exclusive of present people in 1946. 
ences existing in the industry today ea ea ere 
and support sound principles that 
can protect and enhance the value 
of this great industry.” 


~~ Clasified Ade | No Freeze Damage 


WANTED—Several bushels Cleo- 
patra Mandarin seed; harvesting By heavy and continuous firing of our nursery 
time delivery. Write R. R. Box and bearing avocado groves we brought them 
202, Route 2, Harlingen, Texas. through the recent cold spells without any injury 


$$$ ____ whatever. Even the most tender avocado blooms 
CITRUS TREES—Best quality usual and new growth on*Temple nursery trees were not 
varities on sour orange or rough 


injured. 
lemon stock. Robt. P. Thornton, 
c/o Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box Be : 
2880, Tampa, Florida. At present we have a limited number of nice 


3 dekh anata com tepied tliat aad nadice sized nursery trees for replants of the following 
FOR SALE — Lyonizer fertilizer varieties: 


spreader, speed sprayer, two sup- 
ply units mounted on trucks and 
one model C Case tractor. Write 
Post office Box 336, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES. LIM- 


ITED number available for win- A fine selection of nearly all standard varie- 
ter planting. Booking orders 


principal varieties for June plant- ties will be available for June planting. Orders 
ing. Trees on Rough Lemon, being booked now. 

Sour Orange and Cleo root. 

Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla. 


AVOCADO-MANGO TREES 1947 3 

aime ror ace “|  WWard’s Nursery 
QUANTITY. BROOKS-TOWER 

NURSERIES Box 36, HOME- ; 
STEAD, FLORIDA. Avon Park, Florida 





Hamlin, Parson Brown, Valencia and Temple 
oranges. 


Duncan and Marsh Seedless grapefruit. 








- AMES Perf-O-Rain 
your PROFIT 


LIFE’ 


FOR YOUR CROPS 


QCL ALUMINUM and GALVANIZED ‘steel Portable Irrigation PIPE 


@ Inexpensive — Light Weight. 
@ Low Operating Cost — Even Distribution. 
Plan Now — Insist On Ames 
Serving Florida Agriculture For More Than 15 Years. 
DISTRIBUTED BY MANUFACTURED BY 


The Cameron & Barkley Co. W. R. Ames Company of Florida 


: ot me ‘ 107 8. Franklin 112 Alexander Place ‘ 3905 E. Broadway 
20.80% 3749 PHONE 6116-630 W. CHURCH ST. Tampa Orlando Tampa 5, Florida 
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